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Learning -and Teaching - Arithmetic 


is Edsier - with 


Buswell- Brownell-John’s 


“LIVING ARITHMETIC” 


VERY one of the six books in this immensely appealing series is based on 

the pupil’s interests — built around things he likes to do. Meaning — full 
understanding of why he performs every operation — is the keynote, is empha- 
sized first. Plenty of drill follows, but drill so interesting that skill in figuring 
comes without drudgery. 


Pupils make and solve many problems of their own devising; independent, 
logical thinking is stimulated. Full attention is paid timely topics like aviation, 
war-stamp buying, food production and conservation. 


Features of This Complete Program 


Extra help for those needing it. Tests of many kinds. 

Special work for faster, more accu- Carefully developed program of 
rate pupils, problem solving. 

Much practice on every new topic. Overloading avoided. 

Illustrations that rouse interest. Clear, simple explanations. 


“Living Arithmetic” offers a separate book for each Grade, 3 through 8. 
Each has a workbook and teacher’s manual. 


Let Us Tell You More About This Unusual Series 


Uncle Sam Needs Paper — Save It! 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Editorial Comment... 


A Summer Job 


This is the last editorial for the school 
year of 1944.45. A vacation period of 
three months lies ahead for the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. = This 
holiday for the Journal is not a holiday 
for the editor nor for any of the members 
of the K. E. A. staff. Indeed it is not a 
holiday this year for school people gen- 
erally, because all of us will need to be 
active in directing our legislative cam- 
paign. In the April issue we set out the 
essential details of that program. By 
careful examination of that outline every 
teacher, principal and superintendent 
can find something to do, and something 
that needs doing. 


So there is a summer job for every- 
body. This circumstance may have a 
real value in that it will demonstrate that 
the K. E. A. is something more than a 
convention. The oldtimers had the idea 
that all the K. E. A. did was hold a con- 
vention. Some of the “newtimers” have 
the same idea. The reason for the per- 
sistence of this idea, of course, is that so 
many of the “newtimers” take no inter- 
est in any of the services of the K. E. A. 
except its entertainment features. For 
them there is now a summer job, an op- 
portunity to take part. Every teacher in 
the state has been informed through the 
Journal about all the things the K. E. A. 
is going to undertake to do at the session 
of the legislature in 1946. In order to 
get them done we will have to obtain the 
approval of the representatives and sena- 
tors from a great number of the counties 
and towns. One hundred representatives 
and nineteen senators will be nominated 
this summer and elected in November. 
In order to get their approval every 
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teacher should do his or her best to in- 
form prospective and active candidates 
on all the points in our program and as 
public spirited citizens show the needs of 
the schools and the remedial measures 
proposed. 

There could be no more worthy service 
in a summer job, and there can be no 
more appropriate opportunity for every 
teacher to do her part and have a share in 
what our professional organization is do- 
ing. 

We have set out our battle front. This 
is a call to arms. We will win the battle 
if we are all alert in our organized efforts 
and all willing to work in the ranks 
rather than all trying to be generals. 

Thus we close down for three months 
the machinery which in nine months has 
sent out to the teachers of Kentucky near- 
ly eight million printed pages of reading 
matter designed to help, encourage, in- 
form and inspire them. For these three 
months our K.E.A. staff will carry on in 
the heat of summer above the dust and 
din of a great city, keeping conferences 
going, literature in circulation, points of 
contact established and the life-line con- 
nected between our headquarters and 
every teacher and every school in Ken- 
tucky. This is our summer job every 
summer. Yours is just like it, except 
that you are close up to the people and 
the problems where your help can be so 
much more vital. 





Because of inability to hold the annual 
business meetings, all K.E.A. elective 
officials will hold office until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 
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Behold, | Make All Things New” 


ies MAN WHO wrote the book of the 
Revelations would be at home today 
among those who write about post-war 
education. That inspired person records 
that he heard a voice say, “Behold, I 
make all things new. Write”! He said 
further that he had a command to show 
those “things which must shortly come to 
pass.” During the last few years prolific 
pens activated by keen minds have pro- 
duced elaborate word pictures of educa- 
tion as it is to appear in the postwar era. 

The blue prints thus produced show 
an American public school system im- 
proved in many features. For example, 
it is generally agreed that there will be 
more opportunities for pupils to obtain 
needed vocational training. The new 
curriculum offerings will show a proper 
balance between vocational and aca- 
demic educational opportunities. The 
new schools will provide audio-visual 
materials found by the War and Navy 
Department to be so valuable as aids in 
teaching and learning. It is considered 
imperative that old and inadequate school 
buildings be replaced by modern struc- 
tures suited to the programs of education 
housed in them. The standardized re- 
quirement for class size will become less 
inviolable. The school term is to be 
lengthened. All teachers will be paid a 
subsistence wage. It is proposed that 
opportunities for all adults to attend 
school be provided as a part of the pro- 
gram of public education. The design 
for postwar schools has in every class- 
room a teacher who has the professional 
training and the personal traits which fit 
him to guide the educational and person- 
ality development of boys and girls who 
must shortly accept the challenges and 
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By J. K. Lone 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Secondary Education, 


Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 
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responsibilities of American citizenship. 

The list of statements describing new 
features of postwar education could be 
amplified to attain considerable magni- 
tude. Projecting these improvements on 
paper will avail nothing unless the Amer- 
ican public is aroused to the essentiality 
of an adequate program of education to 
the extent of being willing to pay the 
additional price necessary to obtain such 
a program. To speak of paying an in- 
creased price for education on a national 
scale is to mention a theme that has not 
been too popular in some areas in the 
past, nor at the present time, for that 
matter. 

In terms of principles of economics, 
price determines not only how much of 
a thing is bought, but whether it is bought 
at all. A similar principle applies in 
translating into realities the blue prints 
of postwar education. The creators of 
the new order know this is true. But are 
the people who must pay the price suffi- 
ciently well-acquainted with the facts? 
Not only is there need for enlightenment 
on a national scale, but there is also the 
necessity of informing people locally of 
the needs in their schools. Not only 
should the needs be presented clearly, 
but also the means and methods of pay- 
ing the price for needed improvements. 
A large part of the price which must be 
paid to improve education in the United 
States must be paid in money. It is true 
that there are prices to be paid in human 
contributions and assets which do not in- 
volve money. Whether the price can be 
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paid with money or with human values 
of intelligence and leadership, it is a 
simple fact that improvement in educa- 
tion is purchasable only at a price. 

It is enlightening to apply simple arith- 
metic plus a little reasoning to some of 
the proposals for improving postwar edu- 
cation with the idea of estimating the 
price of realization of the proposals. 

Who will pay the price for a length- 
ened school term? One recommendation 
is that the minimum length of the school 
term be 200 days. According to the 
United States Office of Education, the 
average length of term in the United 
States in 1941-42 was 175 days. To 
make the term average 200 days would 
require an addition of only 25 days. This 
seems simple enough. It is an increase 
of only 14 per cent. The cost of living 
has risen considerably more than this 
without very much effort on anybody’s 
part. To pursue the matter a little 
further, assume that if the length of 
school term is increased 14 per cent there 
would be a like increase in the per pupil 
cost of education. There are great varia- 
tions in cost, but Commissioner Stude- 
baker has reported that an average for 
the United States can be taken at $98.31 
per pupil in average daily attendance.” 
Increasing this amount 14 per cent adds 
$13.76 per pupil. Up to this -point the 
calculations involve only simple arith- 
metic. If one other assumption is made 
and then a little more arithmetic is ap- 
plied, an amount is obtained which is 
large enough to displease those who op- 
pose Federal aid to education. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public 
schools in the United States is approxi- 
mately twenty-five million. To say that 
twenty-one million of these are in aver- 
age daily attendance is not an unreason- 
able assumption. If it is necessary to 
add $13.76 to increase the length of 
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term 25 days for one pupil, then it is 
necessary to add $288,960,000 to in- 
crease the average length of term to 200 
days for twenty-one million pupils. Per- 
haps in the light of this reasonable esti- 
mate it would be a wiser policy to try to 
bring up the length of term in those dis- 
tricts below the present average. 

Who will pay the price for new school 
buildings? The proposal to eliminate 
school buildings that are too small, too 
old, or too poorly planned and to re- 
place them with new buildings of im- 
proved design and construction can be 
examined tangibly. In 1941-42 there 
were in use in the United States 222,660 
school buildings.* Of this total, 107,692 
were one-room schools (48.4 per cent). 
For purposes of calculation let it be as- 
sumed that it would be wise to consoli- 
date the rural one-room districts, practi- 
cally all of them are in rural areas, into 
larger districts. An average pattern of 
consolidation could provide an eight- 
classroom structure to replace eight one- 
room buildings. This would mean that 
13,461 new buildings would be needed. 
What would be the approximate price of 
the new buildings? Building costs will 
fluctuate to conform with labor supply 
and market conditions. For this reason an 
estimate of the cost of a building is a 
guess. It seems reasonable at the pres- 
ent time to assume that the cost of an 
eight-room building would not be less 
than $60,000. This estimate is based 
upon an average of $7,500 per class- 
room. On this basis, the price to be paid 
to replace the one-room buildings is 
$807,660,000. 

Kentucky has a liberal percentage of 
one-room schools. 23.3 per cent of the 
State’s teachers are working in one-room 
buildings. The total number of one- 
room elementary schools in the State is 
4,158.4 This is 54.7 per cent of the total 
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number of public schools. Those who 
oppose Federal aid for education would 
do well to look further into these facts. 

The price of the new buildings is only 
one item of cost. Consolidation and new 
buildings necessitate means of transpor- 
tation. An approximation of transporta- 
tion cost could be made only after study- 
ing each consolidated district. The fact 
that transportation is provided for 18.3 
per cent of the pupils enrolled in public 
schools in the United States at an average 
yearly cost of $20.64 per pupil trans- 
ported may throw some light on the cost 
of transportation. Kentucky transports 
19.7 per cent of the pupils enrolled at a 
cost of $14.74 per pupil.* 

Elimination of one-room schools in 
rural areas does not by any means con- 
clude the matter with reference to needs 
for new school buildings. Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, President of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
has recently made what he terms a con- 
servative estimate of the Nation’s needs 
for postwar school buildings. He based 
his statement on information secured 
from 806 superintendents of schools. Dr. 
Engelhardt believes that the cost of con- 
struction of needed school plants in the 
United States will exceed one billion dol- 
lars. The City of Louisville, according 
to the Works Survey Report, needs to 
spend $7,245,000 for new school plants. 
A question that must be answered for 
Louisville and other school districts is 
how much of the building costs can be 
borne locally and how much obtained 
from the Federal Government. 

Who will pay the price for programs 
of adult education? The need for a pub- 
licly supported program of adult educa- 
tion is an example of a feature of the 
new order that must be paid for in ad- 
justments in thinking as well as in 
money. Many adults would have to ac- 
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cept the idea that there is something in 
school for them to learn. Those persons 
who take the lead in planning adult edu- 
cation must pay the price of getting the 
facts as to what adults need and want 
to learn in school. The need for adult 
education seems to be well established. 
The United States Statistical Abstract 
cites 1940 census figures which show that 
there are 44,517,676 persons 25 years 
old and over who have not had more than 
eight years of schooling. This is 59.5 per 
cent of persons 25 years old and over. 
On a majority basis, this group could 
carry any national election. To further 
emphasize the need for opportunities for 
adults to attend school, it could be 


- pointed out that 10,104,612 adults have 


had less than five years of schooling. 
This is 13.5 per cent of persons 25 years 
old and over. 

Who will pay the price for audio- 
visual equipment comparable to that 
used in the military training program of 
the army? Speaking before the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
in Atlanta in February, 1944, General 
Walter L. Weibel, Director of Military 
Training, Army Service Forces, said with 
reference to the army’s methods of teach- 
ing, ““To save time and achieve efficiency 
we make extensive use of such training 
aids as training films, film strips and 
lantern slides, still photographs of large 
size, posters and illustrations, maps, 
charts, blackboards, textbooks, and man- 
uals.” It is probable that public schools 
do not need equipment comparable in 
variety and quantity to that used in the 
army or in the air forces, but postwar 
planners are unanimous in the belief 
that much more is needed than has ever 
been available to public schools. For ex- 
ample, the American Council on Educa- 
tion in its measure for audio-visual pro- 
grams in schools states that minimum 
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equipment necessary for every 200 stu- 
dents is one 16-mm. sound projector, one 
film strip projector, and one transcrip- 
tion player. On the basis of current price 
quotations for 16-mm. sound projectors 
alone, it would cost the Louisville Pub- 
lic Schools approximately $100,000 to 
bring its equipment up to the Council’s 
recommended minimum. 

Who will pay the price to equalize dif- 
ferences in educational opportunities in 
rural and city schools? The White House 
Conference on Rural Education called 
last year at the suggestion of Mrs. Roose- 
velt and the National Education Asso- 
ciation emphasized facts which indicate 
that American public opinion has not 


been greatly concerned about inequali-. 


ties in educational opportunities between 
rural and urban children. Among the 
facts cited at the time, and now forgotten 
as are the result of most conferences, are 
these statements. About half of the chil- 
dren enrolled in public schools of the 
United States are in rural schools. The 
yearly per pupil expenditure for rural 
children is $86, while for city children 
it is $124. One hundred thousand rural 
teachers get $12 per week or less. The 
average yearly salary for rural teachers 
is $967 as compared with $1,937 for 
city teachers. The White House Confer- 
ence concluded with the statement that a 
sum of one billion dollars would be 
needed to start the job of providing better 
prepared teachers, better buildings, and 
a longer school term for rural children. 

Who will pay the price to enlarge the 
program of vocational education? Com- 
missioner Studebaker has reported that 
about one-third of the pupils enrolled in 
high schools in 1942 were enrolled in 
vocational education classes. About a 
million and a quarter of the students in 
vocational courses are enrolled in Fed- 
erally-aided courses. Public schools 
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Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Dean 
of Women and Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and President of the 
National Association of Deans of Women. 








have been panned for being too aca- 
demic in their curricula. It does not re- 
quire research to discover one very im- 
portant reason why high schools continue 
to stress traditional academic courses. It 
costs much less to be academic. 


Who will pay the price to “make all 
things new” in education? If you are 
not ready to answer, you may still feel 
that you are in good company. No less 
a person than Solomon said; “It is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing.” 


1Biennial Surveys of Education in the United 
States, 1938-40 and 1940-42 Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42, Vol. II, 
Chap. III, p. 17 U. S. Office of Education. 

2 Tbid., p. 28 

3 Ibid., p. 32 

4 Tbid., p. 76 
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The Dean of Girls And 
Vocational Guidance 


y dere RELATION OF the dean of girls to 
the vocational guidance program 
varies in each school according to the 
set-up of the program and the personnel 
of the school staff. In some situations, 
vocational guidance is the responsibility 
of the home room teachers; in others, 
the class advisers; and in others, the 
guidance counselor. Under all of these 
conditions, the dean of girls will actively 
encourage the program and supplement 
the work being done by other staff mem- 
bers. 


However, in many other schools, voca- 
tional guidance is one of the duties dele- 
gated to the dean of girls. Since some 
deans have not had an opportunity to 
take special preparation in this area, 
some suggestions may be helpful in plan- 
ning and carrying through the program. 


‘Its phases fall into two areas; group 


guidance and individual counseling. 
Much of the former is done through a 
course in “Occupations.” 


In planning such a course one will 
need to learn the vocational interests ex- 
pressed by the high school students, the 
occupations of their parents, the number 
of people engaged in the various voca- 
tions in the community and the present 
and probable future trends in occupa- 
tional trends in the United States. If 
possible during her summers, she should 
arrange to have first hand experience in 
some areas of the work-a-day world out- 
side the school. 


She should enlist the cooperation of 


By Hitpa THRELKELD 
Dean of Women and Professor of Education 
University of Louisville 


books, magazines and other publications, 
preparing attractive posters and voca- 
tional exhibits to interest the students and 
to supplement the group and individual 
guidance given by the dean. 

Periods free for personal counseling 
and a private office where these and other 
conferences with individuals may be held 
are primary obligations any school owes 
its dean of girls. 

In conference with the proper commit- 
tee, she should determine in which grade 
a course in vocations should be offered 
and should insist that it be scheduled at 
such a time that extra periods will be 
available when visits to various occupa- 
tions are arranged. 

The objectives of the course should be 
defined, for example: to assist a student 
in (1) obtaining information about the 
vocational world, (2) gaining an appre- 
ciation of the socially valuable contribu- 
tion of all types of work, (3) analyzing 
his own interests and abilities with em- 
phasis on desirable traits of character 
and (4) learning methods of studying oc- 
cupations in order to make a more in- 
telligent choice of a life work. 

A survey should be made of the suit- 
able graphic materials, books and visual 
aids that are available. Excellent films 


1Detjen, Mary Ford and Ervin W. Home Room 
Guidance Programs. New York: Houghton Miff- 


the school librarian who can render es- _, in ©: 194. 

A A ; 2 Forrester, Gertrude. Methods of Vocational 
sential aid by ordering the necessary Guidance. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 1944. 
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If you are worth 

The pay you get 

For what you do 
There is a chance 
That pay will rise 

As worth goes up; 
But all the pay 

Is not the price 

That you receive 

In checks or gold. 
Some comes from words 
Of gratitude, 

And some from hearts 
Too glad to speak, 
And some returns 

In kindly deeds, 

But all are meant 

To com-pen-sate, 
And go to make 

The whole reward 
That life gives -back 
To those who toil. 
But if you growl 
And make complaint 
About your work 
And try to tell 

The whole wide world 
That it is blind 

To your great light 
The world will smile 
Because it knows. 


W. P. K. 
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may be procured at a nominal fee.* 
Sources of helpful radio programs 


should be contacted.* Arrangements 
should be made with the proper officials 
in selected local occupations for the class 
to visit them later, or for representatives 
from them to come to the school and dis- 
cuss pertinent questions with the class. 
The units of the course should be de- 
termined and organized around desir- 
able activities and experiences.” To 
meet the needs and interests of the par- 
ticular students who will take the course, 
considerable flexibility in the presenta- 
tion of these units must be maintained. 
Methods of appraising learnings and 
evaluating outcomes should be devised. 
Correlations of vocational guidance 
with the work in various departments of 
the school is important. All teachers 
should inform their pupils regarding the 
vocations for which work in their par- 
ticular field will prepare. Themes in the 
English department, discussions in the 
social science or “common learnings” 
classes, projects in home economics, 


manual arts and agriculture may make. 


rich contributions. Special vocational 
issues of the school paper might be plan- 
ned. The sponsors of extra-curricular 
activities should explore with their 
groups the vocational values of avoca- 
tions. 

If the school is not sponsoring a pro- 
gram of part-time work for students 
through which they may explore actual 
jobs, the principal should be urged to 
institute such a plan. The members of 
such clubs as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Al- 
trusa, Business and Professional Women 





3 Educational Film Catalog. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1944, 

4 How to Use Radio in the Classroom. Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Broadcasters, 1939. 

5 Billings, M. E. Group Methods of Studying 
Occupations. Scranton, Pa.: International Text 
Book Co. 1941. 
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frequently are cooperating with the 
schools in “marking” certain jobs for 
high school students with or without pay. 
In the future, such work experiences un- 
doubtedly will be an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

Basic in the whole guidance program 
is an adequate system of records. The 
cumulative form which advances through 
school with the pupil may be of great 
significance in vocational counseling with 
individuals.© Grades alone open or 
close many occupational doors. Ratings 
by teachers and part-time employers of 
fundamental traits and attitudes are in- 
valuable. Behavior or anecdotal records’ 
may furnish vital leads in assisting in 
self-analyses by students as the first step 
toward making a wise vocational choice. 


Tests of intelligence, achievement and 


special abilities, vocational interest 
scales and blanks, tests of emotional ma- 
turity or of maladjustment furnish cri- 
teria by which more objective appraisals 
of individuals may be made. 


Naturally, a program of vocational 
guidance is expedited when the philos- 
ophy permeating the school is directed 
toward assuring the growth of the stu- 
dent into a well-rounded individual. 
Ultimate success in any occupation is 
determined by character and personality 
traits rather than by the store of facts 
and skills the worker may have acquired. 





6 Darley, J. G. Testing and Counseling in the 
High School Guidance Program; Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. 1943. 


7 Traxler, Arthur E. The Nature and Use of Anec- 
dotal Records. New York: Educational Record 
Bureau Bulletin. 1939. 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s the sort of comment 
that makes hotel-keeping 
fan. It’s from a recent 
guest --= 


$70 me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of The Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 


to you and your splendid staff.2? 


* T. 
HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 
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Shall We Have Compulsory Military 
Training For Youth After The War? 


OU WHO READ beyond IF and AND 

have, no doubt, formed an opinion on 
this question and there is little likelihood 
that you are going to be changed by any- 
thing that may be said here. In fact that 
is not the purpose of what is written. 
Writing opinions on the subject of Peace- 
time Conscription is now the favorite In- 
door Sport and so much has been written 
and so many opinions expressed that no 
pretense is here made of attempting to 
advance a new argument. Everyone talks 
about it but only a certain few are doing 
much about it; and what they think and 
do counts. 

More rapidly than most of us: realize 
we are approaching a decision that will 
determine our future National Life and 
National Policy. Why the hurry? Why 
not pause for a little while and try to 
answer truthfully such questions as these: 

1. Do we really want Universal Mili- 
tary Training for Our Youth? 

2. Is it necessary for our National 
Security? Has it safeguarded 
Peace and Prevented wars in other 
countries? 

3. Are the By-Products needed — Is 
it a desirable means of improving 
the education of American Youth? 

4. Is it wise to commit the Nation to 
such a policy just at this time? 

5. As a summarizing question, Is 
Compulsory Military Training the 
Answer to Our Problems? 

“Well,” you may say, “I have an 
opinion but why express it? I am only 
one and just a school teacher at that. 
They'll decide it in Washington anyway.” 
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By Russe. E. Bripces 
Superintendent of Fort Thomas City Schools, 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 

. 


Sure, it will be decided in Washington 
— and that decision will be made on the 
basis of what American People want — 
in so far as it will have been possible to 
know what those wants are. WHAT 
YOU THINK IS IMPORTANT! Dr. 
Alexander H. Stoddard, Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools, in a 
recent address, emphasized the impor- 
tance of Education and Educators in the 
Peace to Come, and pointed out specifi- 
cally that the influence of education in 
World Peace will be wielded to the ex- 
tent that: 

1. We as individuals believe in the 
worth of our own opinions, ideas, 
influence, and activities; 

2. We have an interest in the welfare 
of our friends, and neighbors — 
are concerned about what happens 
to mankind everywhere; 


3. We have a long range rather than 
a shortsighted view ‘of local, state, 
national, and world affairs; 

4. We follow words, resolutions, and 
determinations with some definite 
action. 

In spite of the results of all polls to 
the contrary, there are few people who 
really want military training for youth. 
If the American people become con- 
vinced that we must have compulsory 
military training as the only protection 
against attack, they will support its adop- 
tion — but not because they want it. As 
to whether or not it is necessary for our 
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can we know until Germany and Japan 
have been defeated, the peace has been 
made, and some sort of International 
Agreement has been reached? If then 
ols, such action is found to be indispensable 
Congress and the Military Leaders will 
find the people willing and capable of 
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Dr. The French Army of 1939 was acclaimed % 
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na army that the world had yet known. Q 
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BY FERRIS-KEENER-GIDDINGS 
sis A New Series of Basal Textbooks in English 
Three through Eight 
1an Featuring Clarity of Instruction in the 
ate, Essentials of Spoken and Written English 
Every lesson follows the simple pattern of 

learning and doing that will help pupils to work 
ind with confidence toward the mastery of English j , 
P usage. Leeda 
ite Pupils are taught how to do before attempting H Sty) 

to do; that is, they acquire fundamental language i] | 

skills essential to the successful completion of 
3 to language activities before attempting the many 
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English affords. This different plan of instruc- 
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system upon which the might of Germany 
and Japan has been developed and 
American boys are now licking the day- 
lights out of both the Germans and the 
Japanese who have known nothing but 
Military training. 


Now what about the By-Products? The 
health argument? The economic argu- 
ment? The educational argument? It 
is on these issues that the school people 
have a professional duty to speak and 
the same right to be heard. If universal 
military training is necessary for the 
protection of the Nation’s safety then we 
shall have it. But let us have it for that 
reason alone, and not try to tie on some 
other kind of compulsory service or edu- 
cation. The C. C. C. and the N. Y. A. 
have ..een tried and they now have no 
place in a universal compulsory pro- 
gram. The social ills have not and will 
not be solved by any-course of military 
training. If we trust their solution to a 
year of military training we are merely 
sidestepping them and not facing the 
real causes and the adequate solution. 
Physical unfitness and health defects as 
revealed by induction examinations are 
generally the result of years of neglect, 
or organic disabilities controlled in child- 
hood through disease, malnutrition or 
starvation. Physical fitness in the armed 
service results from training those who 
are already healthy—ausually they have 
been through a good health and physical 
education program in the schools. The 
healthy youth will soon take on the tough- 
ness and endurance needed but he will 
be physically fit as a result of health 
habits developed over a long period of 
years. Health is a civilian concern and 
can be better handled through civilian 
agencies. Of course compulsory mili- 
tary training would drain from the labor 
market a certain group of young men 
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who would thus not compete with other 
workers for jobs. It has been estimated 
that the annual cost of such a program 
would approach $2,000,000,000. This 
hardly seems to be an economic way of 
dealing with problems of unemployment. 


Few, if any, would deny that military 
training gives many young men valuable 
experience in discipline, citizenship, & 
vocational training. But, is it economic, 
efficient, or democratic? Do all gain 
these benefits? And do ALL boys need 
such experiences for a year? Can not 
ways be found, in fact, do we not now 
have better means of providing these ex- 
periences than by a military program? 
The plan would set up a dual system of 
education and set vocational education 
apart from general education.’ It would 
disrupt educational programs and planis, 
interfere with the educational system, 
and create serious educational and psy- 
chological problems, and all this at a cost 
of more than seven times the amount now 
asked for education. Congress may de- 
cide, say some, to choose between a truly 
effective system of public education and 
a year of universal conscription. 


The preceding paragraphs have sum- 
marized briefly a few of the many nega- 
tive arguments without attempting to 
offer much proof. The question is of 
such fundamental importance to the fu- 
ture of America that it should be brought 
under careful examination wherever and 
whenever citizens come together. In 
every community citizens should ex- 
amine the pros and cons of the questions, 
make themselves familiar with the pro- 
posals and the probable consequences 
and make their opinions known to sena- 
tors and representatives who will make 
the final decisions. We will be effective 
to the extent that we reach a conclusion 
and then — do something about it. 
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| Ope THE sponsorship of the National 
Association of State Secretaries plans 
have been developed for providing aid 
for every rural teacher in the United 
States. This will be done by placing 
material of definite usefulness and con- 
crete value in the State Teachers’ Maga- 
zines. This material will be prepared by 
persons who know the problems of the 
rural schools and who can speak with 
validity. It will be so prepared and or- 
ganized that any rural teacher in any 
rural community can use it in her class 
room and thus make the school a commu- 
nity enterprise with community partici- 
pation, cooperation and understanding. 

The plan for this enterprise was de- 
signed by W. P. King, Editor of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
Executive Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association. The National As- 
sociation of State Secretaries, through its 
president, Irving Pearson, cooperated by 
the appointment of a committee consist- 
ing of C. O. Wright of Kansas and Inks 
Franklin of Missouri to work with Mr. 
King who served as chairman. 

The essential task which lay before this 
group was that of finding a way by which 
rural teachers could help themselves. 
The committee found a great organiza- 


Opportunity For Rural Teachers 


tion whose service is dedicated to the 
specific purpose of helping people to help 
themselves. This organization is the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation. The committee 
laid before the Foundation a picture of 
the needs in rural life that should be met 
by the schools. Always alert to opportu- 
nities for service the Foundation recog- 
nized the possibility of channeling vital 
material to the teachers through the State 
Teachers’ Magazines. They promptly 
seized upon this as another opportunity 
for their great assistance to deserving 
enterprises. 

With the help of the Foundation it is 
planned that practical and usable mate- 
rial dealing with all phases of the rural 
teachers’ work will be supplied to teach- 
ers monthly through the teachers’ jour- 
nals of the respective states. This work 
will be so designed as to strengthen the 
total function of the school in the commu- 
nity, its relation to the community, and 
the reciprocal functions of the school and 
the community. It is hoped that every 
teacher’s magazine in the country will 
participate in this effort to enhance the 
value of rural schools and stimulate in- 
terest in the improvement of rural life 
through the expansion of school activi- 
ties. 
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Soldier Opinion On 
Pre-Induction Training 


By Bric. Gen. ArTHUR G. TRUDEAU 


[° WAS ALMOST three years ago that 
Lieutenant General Brehon Somervell 
challenged the schools and colleges of 
America “to provide the opportunity for 
every youth to equip himself for a place 
in winning the war.” Educators accepted 
the challenge enthusiastically. Almost 
overnight new courses were added to 
school curricula. Old courses received 
new direction. Extra-curricula activities 
were given new emphasis. Teachers 
studied military training programs. Pre- 
induction training became a major topic 
of discussion at teachers’ conventions,— 
a major concern of curriculum builders. 
All of this because educators earnestly 
desired to meet the needs of their stu- 
dents faced with induction into military 
service. 


How well the job was done is being 
demonstrated on the far flung battlefields 
of the world. Every battle won has been 
a tribute to superior training. Superior 
training is the sum total of all knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes and capabilities ac- 
quired both before and after induction. 


Those of us responsible for Army 
training have long known that the effec- 
tiveness of our efforts is determined 
largely by the background of training 
our men bring with them into the Army. 
But the real answer to the question, 
“How valuable is pre-induction train- 
ing?” can best be given by our men 
themselves. To obtain this answer we 
recently sent questionnaires to some 
three thousand soldiers chosen at ran- 
dom from the graduates of academic and 
vocational high schools in different sec- 
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Acting Director of Military Training, ASF 
. 


tions of the country. Replies were re- 
ceived from over a thousand men, — in 
every branch of the Army and in every 
theatre of operations. We believe the 
replies, though somewhat limited in num- 
ber, represent a fair cross section of 
soldier opinion concerning the value of 
pre-induction training. 

The table opposite indicates the per- 
centage of soldiers who took various 
types of pre-induction training and the 
percentage taking each type who have 
found it to be of value in their Army 
service. 


Physical Education, 
Emphasizing Army Needs 


Since physical fitness is essential to 
effective service in any branch of the 
Army it is gratifying to find that 77 per- 
eent of the graduates had taken high 
school training in this field. It is not at 
all surprising that 95 percent of these 
have found it valuable in their Army 
service. 


Study of the Nature and 
Causes of the War 


While only half of those interviewed 
stated they had studied the nature and 
causes of the war while in high school, 
a substantial majority felt that such 
training had stood them in good stead. 
As one veteran of the South Pacific put 
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Percent of Those Taking 


NAME OF COURSE Percent Who Took Course Who Have Found 
Course in High School it of Value in Army 

Physical Education, Emphasizing ; 

IM sas cadet ate iile tienes 77 95 
Study of Nature and Causes of the War............. 49 84 
NE UN ibaa sisi cna lissaseswconpindnn 78 87 
English, Emphasizing Army Needs...............-..-- 31 84 
Study of Army Life and Organization................ 24 83 
Military Map Reading..............................0------ 44 91 
Un I ois Sic btdannsnensens 42 93 
Fundamentals of Machines........................-..-----. 46 oT 
Fundamentals of Electricity...........................---- 56 , & 
Fundamentals of Shop Work.........................-.--. 64. 67 
Fundamentals of Radio.........................-2-....------ 24 73 
Fundamentals of Auto Mechanics.....................- 34 77 
Vocational Machine Shop......................-.-- cia 24 65 
Vocational Auto Mechanics......................---------- 16 80 
Vocational Aircraft Maintenance.....................-- 8 69 
Vocational Electrical Signal Communication..... 7 70 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics.....................--..----0---00--- 26 84. 
ee ee 17 70 
Army Clerical Procedures.......................-.00--00-+: 7 84 
MI iii fats benicelchisesnvavecmmenadaiians 25 76 
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it, “It’s been rugged, — basic training, 
combat, mud, heat, homesickness, — all 
of it! I couldn’t have taken it if I hadn’t 
believed I was fighting for something 
worth it. Tell Mr. ——— (HS. Social 
Science Teacher) thanks for helping me 
get my convictions!” 


Basic Mathematics 


The large percentage who took basic 
mathematics in high school reflects the 
hearty response schools have made to the 
Army’s plea for inductees with a better 
foundation in mathematics. 


English, Emphasizing Army Needs 


The comparatively small percentage 
having taken such high school training 
does not do full justice to English teach- 
ers. Our main concern in this area is that 
inductees possess a mastery of basic com- 











“STORY OF A TRANSPORT” 


A 16 mm sound motion picture available free 
including transportation. It gives, with humor 
and interest, a factual account of what hap- 
pens on a giant American troop transport be- 
tween a port of embarkation in the United 
States and an European harbor. ° 
Other free pictures just released for showing 
during the 7th War Loan Drive are: 


“ACTION IN ANGUAR” 
“D-DAY MINUS ONE” 
“MIDNIGHT” 

“FURY IN THE PACIFIC” 
“TWO JIMA” 

“BACK HOME” 

“THIS COULD BE AMERICA” 
“MISSION COMPLETED” 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


Motion Picture Film Exchange 
231 West Short Street 
LEXINGTON S4, KENTUCKY 
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munications skills,—and English 
teachers, generally, have done an ad- 
mirable job of meeting this need. But 
our study indicates that 31 percent took 
high school English courses especially 
adapted to meet Army needs, — which 
probably included such things as study 
of Army vocabulary, emphasis on ac- 
curacy, brevity and simplicity in oral 
and written expression, practice in read- 
ing, writing, listening and speaking situ- 
ations such as a soldier might encounter. 


Study of Army Life and 
Organization 


A highly significant fact is not shown 
in our table: 62 percent of the distress- 
ingly large number who did not have 
Army orientation in high school vouched 
for its value. This response was typical: 
“The toughest part of all was getting 
used to the Army’s way of doing things, 
—the discipline, the tests, the shots, the 
details and all the rest. It would have 
been easier if my high school 
had let me know what it was going to be 


like.” 


Military Map Reading 


Our experience in combat during this 
war has so impressed us with the impor- 
tance of military map reading that we 
now require every soldier to take it dur- 
ing his basic training, and we ask sec- 
ondary schools to include it in their cur- 
ricula. It is encouraging to find that, 
despite the recency of our recommenda- 
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tion, almost half of the soldiers ques- 
tioned had taken such training in high 
school. 


Rifle Marksmanship 


It is assumed that most of those who 
took this training were enrolled in 
R.O.T.C. or 55 C high schools, although 
some probably obtained it through Na- 
tional Rifle Association Clubs. The 
large percentage finding such training of 
value would seem to indicate the desir- 
ability of organizing NRA Clubs in other 
schools where it is practicable. 


Technical and Vocational Training 


The largest percentages in this group 
were enrolled in the so-called “funda- 
mentals” subjects. A substantial num- 
ber probably obtained their training in 
fundamentals of electricity and machines 
through practical physics courses. That 
97 percent of those taking it should find 
fundamentals of machines to be of value 
is indicative of the highly technical na- 
ture of modern warfare. 


Although the percentages taking the 
more advanced and high specialized 
vocational courses are naturally rather 
low, the percentages finding them of 
value in military service are uniformly 


high. 


Conclusions 


In general, our study has shown two 
things: 


(1) Schools are giving the types of 
pre-induction training the 
Army has recommended. 


(2) Soldiers in both training and 
combat have found such pre- 
induction training to be of 
value. 


For this assistance, the Army extends 
its sincere thanks. Our study gives 
schools of America both a tribute and a 
challenge: a tribute for measuring up to 
a new responsibility, — a ‘challenge to 
expand their efforts in a field that has 
demonstrated a real worth. 





How The States Rank In Education 


“H™ Does Kentucky rank among the 
various states in education”? is a 
question frequently asked by those inter- 
ested in our schogls. Obviously there is 
no one answer. Kentucky and the other 
states vary in rank dependent upon the 
item or items used as criteria. For ex- 


ample, in 1941-42, Kentucky ranked 
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By J. W. Brooker 
Director, Public Relations, 
Kentucky Education Association 
@ 
38th in the per cent of school attendance 
based on enrollment, 47th in the average 


length of school term, 40th in median 
school years completed by persons 25 
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years of age and older, 42nd in per cap- 
ita expenditures for education, 45th in 
value of school property per census child 
and 34th (reverse order) in rejections for 
educational deficiencies by U. S. Army 
Induction Board. 


In previous issues of the Kentucky 
School Journal data have been presented 
showing the high degree of correlation 
which exists between a states rank in ex- 
penditures for public education and its 
rank in educational efficiency and the 
economic well-being of its people as 
measured by certain factors. Those states 
which rank highest in their expenditures 
for education almost invariably rank 
highest in all measures of the educational 
level of their citizenry and likewise in 
criteria designed to measure their eco- 
nomic well-being. On the other hand, 
those states, such as Kentucky, which 
rank low in their investment in educa- 
tion also rank low in items measuring 
their educational efficiency and their eco- 
nomic welfare. 


Two tables are given below. They 
were prepared from data taken from re- 
ports of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Table 1 shows the ranking of the states 
based on average salary paid members 
of the instructional staff in 1942-43. 


Kentucky ranks 41st with an average 
salary of $1,014, whereas the average 
salary paid in Continental U. S. was 
$1,599 for the same year. Table 2 shows 
the ranking of the states according to the 
per cent of the total public school enroll- 
ment in 1942-43 which graduated from 
high school that year. Kentucky ranks 
47th among the states in this respect. 
Only 2.46% of those enrolled in public 
schools in Kentucky in 1942-43 were 
members of the high school graduating 
classes whereas the average for the entire 
country was 4.49%. 
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Table | 
. Average Salary Per Member of 
Instructional Staff, by States, 
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ae, SaaS RISE cere 654 
Gontinéntal U.'S;....2 8. 1,599 
*Estimated 
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Illustration by Wiese, ‘‘Favorite Stories .. Old and New” 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Presented in the hope this will prove 
interesting and 
useful to you 




















1942-43 
Connecticut ................... : 8.03 ANY 
| TIE AR ATE 6.25 bw 
ie silagcasktecnciachibsicsdieins 6.09 
a dane nil 5.97 
ee | 5.94 
ESS Oe Se 5.76 
Ey Seen eae * 5.69 
CARERS > ne: 5.65 
Ee eee: 5.63 Of inspiration to teachers 
lit caecacusctswnieees 5.62 looking for short stories 
—_ RI sisi oan tsarcisaraaineseid — for the younger grades 
Oe anes , 
New Hampshire .....----.0---c-ceccc0s+----- 5.42 Here may be just the book you have 
Utah CRE 5.38 been hoping to get hold of — it is 
EE eae are ee 5.36 Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg’s ‘Favorite 
New NI tenssinsiehresmicenictassenintd 5.23 Stories .. Old and New,” edited to the 
aca ar meen nrc nia 2a pleasure level of ages 5 to 8. Over 100 
So id a ee very short stories, some told in 2 pages. 
ee ee 4.94, Insight into children’s needs for taste 
California ... ee eer 4.87 and personality growth would be ex- 
og cage Cnr 4.84 pected of Mrs. Gruenberg as director, 
a ina po The Child Study Association 
Washi ngton ear ee oe 4 26 of America. Also, her in- 
iit ot in 4.68 clusion of modern writers 
glkepi: Cia eS eae 4.66 and use of modern termi- 
ail hindi acct ucskaidil 4.65 nology. Under 8 groupings 
-  aiglenaagaaea le aE 4.40 to fit preferences, studies, 
a rea ennai mmnrn rene eo mood—a fascinating “sampler” for you. 
Louisiana i A NRE er 4.04, Ask your librarian 
I a a 3.96 or book dealer about 
| ES ACE SSAA ee Oe ee ee 3.93 book if interested. Or, 
eg eens 3.76 i: Sor further informa- 
NN ith ih oats cnsai bert icncaeeads 3.59 SAR tion, write Mrs. 
Nortm Carolina ..................:.-2..-......-. 3.58 a Gruenberg, % publisher, 
kk. 2 ee ey 3.47 Doubleday, Doran and 
og tl ERR SO CORT 3.45 Company— Garden City, N.Y. 
SN lS iuniicidateceicenasiselcntal 3.42 
Arizona weteeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeen eee nee e nena e een eeee eens 3.31 We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
I his oS cian il 2.97 as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
+ mean Sede heee dees recat rere senacouaaeecucaaen — been helpful to millions of people. 2-23 
EN TRS oi eee eT t 

New Mexi0o! ... ec 2.69 Remember this wrapper—z7t stands for chewing gum 
STALL Oc) E11): a a a 2.60 --geaememmanii, Of Quality and flavor. 
LA aR ET ROR 2.46 SPE Ss It 15 empty now and 
LE | EER ee ae t: 9.43 ON it will stay empty until 
ER REN 2.24 y gumof Wrigley’s Spearmint 
ee ln. eee eee 4.49 quality can again be made. 
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Area Trade Schools’ Contribution 


To The War Effort 


B’ THE TIME this story appears in 
print, it is possible that the Allies 
will have pounded Hitler’s Nazi armies 
into submission and unconditional sur- 
render. 

And when this happens, the area trade 
schools of Kentucky can well be proud 
of the part they have played in helping 
to bring victory to the Allies in this war. 

War is highly technical, and the nation 
with the best materials and best trained 
solders and industrial workers is favored 
in the balance. . 

When the National Defense Training 
Program went into operation July 1, 
1940, the vocational trade schools were 
put on trial as never before. The United 
States had immediate need for workers 
trained in machine shop, sheet metal, 
welding, aircraft sheet metal, auto and 
aircraft mechanics, electricity, woodwork 
and radio. 

State vocational education leaders 
knew that the effectiveness of Kentucky’s 
area trade schools would be measured by 
the number of people trained and put 
into employment and the successful per- 
formance in industry of those trained. 

A training program was instituted in 
Kentucky by the Trades and Industries 
Division of Vocational Education. This 
program, directed by Dr. R. H. Woods, 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
is supervised by Harold G. Wilson, State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Preemployment training is given un- 
skilled persons so they can enter a war 
occupation. Supplementary training is 
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By Opis Lee Harris 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

e 


given persons having jobs, so as to im- 
prove their skills. 

One of the first steps taken was to put 
WPA workers into private employment. 
These workers were given preemploy- 
ment refresher courses and prepared for 
jobs in national defense. 

Kentucky’s entire vocational trade 
school program was geared to defense 
training for the purpose of educating 
persons to fill emergency jobs. 

When the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, 
December 7, 1941, Kentucky’s area 
trade schools already had been mobil- 
ized. 

With the United States now at war, the 
Defense Training Program became one 
of War Training. 

The late William S. Knudsen, of the 
National Defense Committee, urged 
Americans to “forget everything except 
the welfare of our country.” The Office 
of Production Management called on vo- 
cational schools for all-out training. 

Every available training station was 
to be used. No machine was to stand 
idle, and the trade schools operated on 
24 hour schedule in most cases. 

The national war production schedule 
at that time called for one plane every 
eight minutes; one tank every twelve 
minutes; one battleship or cargo ship 
every five to eight hours. 

The big production push was on. But 
it required skilled workers to keep the 
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a SHORTHAND 
< CAN BE LEARNED IN ONE! 


With the new Thomas Natural Shorthand, high-school teach- 
ers are turning out in one year shorthand writers possessing a 
skill that had required two years to develop with the older 
systems, 

These teachers are getting from their “average” students 
a speed of 100 to 120 words a minute — in just half the time. ° 
The more gifted students, of course, are attaining correspond- 











Thomas Natural Shorthand also provides your students 
with a faster, more flexible writing skill. This really 
modern system accommodates an unlimited vocabulary. 
All words are written according to a standard writing 
pattern. By applying this scientific principle, the student 
writes rapidly and accurately any combination of English 
sounds, 

New industries, new products, new inventions are 
bringing into the business world a host of new words and 
phrases. With Thomas Natural Shorthand, the student is 
prepared for these new words and unexpected phrases, 
because he writes what he hears. He is not dependent 












MAIL THE COUPON for descriptive 
literature, including sample lesson. 
No obligation, of course. 







Kentucky Representative 
MR. WILLIAM L. CRAWFORD 
Thomas Natural Shorthand is now on the Multiple list of 
textbooks adopted and approved for use in Kentucky. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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PRENTICE-HALL, 





ingly higher speeds within the year. 





upon an old-fashioned rigid system in which the forms 
for ‘most of the words simply have to be memorized. © 


GET THE FACTS 


Let us send you actual case histories of schools that 
are getting two years’ results in one year. Let us explain 
in detail the scientific principles that help to make 
Thomas the modern system demanded by the faster pace 
of business, industry, and the armed forces today—and in 
the future. Our.latest booklet, “Why,” gives you the 
facts. It also tells you about our free teacher-training 
service. Send for the booklet today. 





sueeeeeeeees, 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., r 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. - 
Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature regarding - 
Thomas Natural Shorthand. H 
Meio sree acicuie vex thes toni ee oe tiers env stesare Ses H 
RE ice 48 pred. cote Rea a uien 4s. reesaees H 
MEDI cio cries xoaulbteien eee aoeaNes bei ofeee 4 
MS vc diey ties <cdaacwannaede UNETE << da'Rsisa4 53 ‘ 












INC. 
New York, N. Y. 
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planes, tanks and ships rolling from the 
production lines. This speed in produc- 
tion called for greater efficiency, not only 
in the factories but in the training pro- 
gram. 

Kentucky’s area vocational trade 
schools went all-out to meet the chal- 
lenge, and from the 1,626 training sta- 
tions set up in the state, trained workers 
flowed into industry. The trade schools 
worked hand in hand with the Kentucky 
State Employment Service in channeling 
workers as quickly as possible into vital 
war plant jobs. 

Kentucky’s area trade schools also 
worked hand-in-hand with the War De- 
partment. Approximately 15,000 persons 
. were trained for the Signal Corps. The 
program as developed in Kentucky was 
later adopted as a standard for all 
schools in the nation doing similar train- 
ing for the Signal Corps. 

Because of the experience gained from 
its vast program of training radio repair 
men for the Signal Corps, Kentucky has 
been selected by the United States Office 
of Education to develop a handbook to 
guide trade schools in organizing radio 
courses. 

That Kentucky’s vocational trade 
schools did their war training job well 
is shown by the record: 


1940-41—- 31,434 workers trained 
1941-42— 57,764 workers trained 
1942-43— 38,273 workers trained 
1943-44— 12,308 workers trained 


139,779 Total 


Figures for the fiscal year 1944-45 
will push the total for the five years 
above the 150,000 mark. 


This means that for every 17 minutes 
the clock will have ticked off during the 
past five years, a worker will have been 
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trained by Kentucky’s vocational trade 
schools and placed in war work. 

(The chart on the opposite page shows 
the State Staff in charge of the War Train- 
ing Program, also locations, capacities 
and personnel of Kentucky’s area voca- 
tional trade schools.) 
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Counties Superintendent 
BUTLER Louis Arnold 
CARLISLE *..H. Graves 
CASEY W. M. Watkins 
FRANKLIN Roy True 
Hancock s R. I. Glover 
L[\. <-'(), ne tere 
UO \ Ls eee ore Curtis McDaniel 
UAT onan cccccccctcaeeeoccsacsssnsscesneaansA le "We WEMAOe 
IR TIRURY et seati rs vis So ewe aecieee cso Rawdy Whittaker 
PNR AU MON no cc eS Wendell P. Butler 
EN ee nc em ee ec ea J. N. Holland 
RV IREIIND oe ee James B. Heird 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
PAN UIA NS os ae ee George N. Baird 
TET TG, C0) {a ane a aed a OSS RRO: A. P. Prather 
NOROMCENNO WU osssc co sisiscstiecckavescese waves J. W. Lancaster 
EEDA een gn Eltis Henson 
MARION C. A. Hollowell 
MUNFORDVILLE ...H. R. Riley 
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County Cities 
Shelby Bloomfield 
Cumberland 
Perryville 
Vine Grove 
Sebree 
SCHOOLS 
Benham Benham High School 
Bloomfield Bloomfield 
Buechel Hikes Graded School 
Cumberland Cumberland Sr. High 
Four Mile Lone Jack High 
Gray’s Knob Hall High 
Grayson Grayson Independent 
Lexington Board of Education 
Louisville Geo. Rogers Clark School 
Emmet Field 
Virgie Virgie Cons. Sr. High 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Evaluating The Community School 


: AN ATTEMPT to amplify the criteria 
developed by one of the several com- 
mittees which participated in the Educa- 
tion Conference at the University of Ken- 
tucky, August 1944, a series of articles 
on Evaluating the Community School 
has been written and published. This 
article, the fourth in the series, deals 
with that phase of education commonly 
known as the tool subjects. 


The terms “tool subjects,” “subject 
matter,” and “fundamentals,” have been 
thought to include only reading, writing, 
arithmetic, social studies, English, 
science, and their related subjects, but it 
is known that many other skills may be 
(developed simultaneously. “Tools” are 
as necessary for learning as they are for 
gardening, farming, painting, music, or 
mechanical work. The better the tool, 
the better the finished product should be. 
But this statement will not always be true 
unless the workman is skilled in the use 
of his tools and unless he uses them.for a 
purpose. Most of us have had exper- 
ience in gardening. We have found 
good tools most useful; we also have 
found that the first garden was not as 
successful as those which followed after 
awe had learned more about gardening. 

\Results became more gratifying as our 
ability to use tools increased. 

Teachers must provide opportunities 
for the tools of learning to become power- 
ful, masterful skills that will stimulate 
imagination, fertilize thinking, increase 
security, and help the pupils to use their 
knowledge as a means to continue 
growth and a life of rich satisfaction. 
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By HELEN BELSER 
University Training School, University 
of Kentucky 

: @ 

The quick and exciting changes in the 
methods of teaching which have been 
brought about by the war have caused 
educators to be more deeply rooted in 
their belief that experience, directly or 
lindirectly, is the basis for all learning. 
The community is the first responsibility 
and it offers innumerablg opportunities 

iad real and worth while experiences. If 
(Opportunities offered by the community 
\are used effectively the fundamentals 
will not only be taught but they will also 
receive depth and breadth, which is sel- 
dom achieved when learning is not mean- 
ingful. 

The problem with which schools are 
confronted is how, when, and where can 
teaching be done so that learning takes 
place naturally and with the least amount 
of artificial coloring. With this problem 
in mind the committee set up the follow- 
ing basic considerations and specific cri- 
teria by which it may be determined 
whether teaching the fundamentals in the 
schools are based upon needs and re- 
sources. 

1. The fundamental processes include 
more than the “three R’s.” They in- 
clude many other skills among which 
the most important is the ability to 
think. 

2. An effective way of teaching the 
skills is to base learning experiences 
upon the problems and resources of 


the community. 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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TIME TEACHER LOANS 
Ou Signature Only 


No Security 





No Endorsers 














the 
een Whenever you have need for additional money— 
sed . ‘ , 
ea You owe it to yourself to investigate 
' " e +] . e 
or Time’s Special Teacher Loan-Service 
ing. . ' —— 
Fi For many years, Time Finance Company, one of Kentucky’s oldest personal loan insti- 
my tutions, has specialized in loans to Teachers, and each year Teachess, in increasing 
ties numbers, have used and approved Time’s friendly, financial service. Ai Time Finance, 
If every Teacher is eligible for a loan. You may obtain any amount froi1 $10 to $300 
nity on your own signature only and take as long as 12 months to repay. Charges are 
me computed on unpaid principal balance only. The faster you repay your loan, the less 
1 it costs. You always have the privilege of paying off your loan in full at any time 
A180 with charges only to date of payment. 
sel- Time’s Special Teacher Loan service — 
2an- % _ . you of strict privacy, whether your loan is 
_ 10 Time Offices mM Kentucky are ~ mail or in en aa - no 
t rom ° ay- 
si LOUISVILLE—2nd Floor, Marion E. Taylor Bldg’, pen: ig cn ales Oe ee iaaeme a a 
pa S. 4th, corner Jefferson, phone: WAbash are not required to make any principal pay- 
can ‘ ments during vacation periods. ; 
kes LEXINGTON—2nd Floor, 101 No. Limestone at Experienced managers of 11 convenient 
ae corner of Main Street, phone: 266. offices in 5 prs are en ~~ you 
‘ prompt and considerate service. Visit, phone, 
lem PARIS—2nd Floor, 409 Main St., phone: 665. or write to the nearest office. Your request 
| WINCHESTER—Next to Leeds Theatre, 33 North is assured of immediate attention. 
Ow- Main Street, phone: 622. 
cri- PADUCAH—2nd Floor, Citizens Bank Bldg., 4th Always Remember 
ned neiooaAmpanpemmesinane When its time for a lean see Time 
the MAYFIELD—2nd Floor, 101 So. 7th St., phone: 22. SSeS ee eS SSS eee 
(DETACH AND MAIL TO NEAREST OFFICE) 
re- CORBIN—Opposite post office, 105 Center Street, 
phone: 105. TIME FINANCE CO. 
SOMERSET—2nd Floor, next to Newberry’s, 201 Incorporated. 
ude E. Mt. Vernon Street, phone: 302. Gentlemen: 
casi= PIKEVILLE—%rd Floor, across from Hatcher Without obligation, send full details of your 
nich Hotel, 311% Main Street, phone: 898. Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 
; to MAYSVILLE—2nd Floor, above A. & P. Store, Mosin 
27 East Second Street, phone: 74. 
ASSOCIATE OFFICE Address 
the HARLAN FINANCE CO.—Opposite Court House, City. 
aces 203 Central St., Harlan, Ky., phone: 750. 
f Amount Desired $ Salary $ 
3 0 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session of 1945 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 11 — June 23 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 25 — July 31 July 31 — September 1 


THE EDUCATION INSTITUTES 
Music Education: June 18-23 
Business Education: June 18-30 





A PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 





Recreational opportunities of many kinds: National League baseball, six weeks of grand opera with Metropolitan Opera 
singers, mile-long Burnet Woods park adjoining campus, river trips, two major art museums, tennis, lectures, and recitals. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Individual Guidance .. . 


Assistance from friendly skilled advisers in planning individual programs; 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 


Practical Courses en Teaching .. . 


Specific courses on teaching problems in many fields—such as reading, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, kindergarten-primary, art, music, business 
subjects; emphasis on classroom needs. 


Curriculum Problems .. . 


Intersession on Major Trends in Curriculum Development; Dr. Hollis L. 
Caswell (Columbia), lecturer; extensive graduate program for adminis- 
trators and supervisors. 


Flexible Schedule ... 


Two full terms provide close to one semester’s work; the Intersession, 
business education and music institutes allow longer or shorter periods of 
study as desired. 


Full University Resources .. . 


Regular university faculty in professional and academic subjects; all facili- 
ties of library, laboratories, Student Union open; comfortable housing, ex- 
cellent dining halls. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY 


APPLIED ARTS ECONOMICS GERMAN PHYSICS SOCIOLOGY 
BOTANY EDUCATION HISTORY POLITICAL SPANISH 
CHEMISTRY ENGLISH MATHEMATICS SCIENCE ZOOLOGY 
CLASSICS GEOGRAPHY PHILOSOPHY PSYCHOLOGY 


For complete catalogue, address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director Summer Session 
CINCINNATI 21. OHIO 
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1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
World’s best known reference library 
. . treasury of man’s knowledge 


through the ages . . . 24 volumes 
« « - 500,000 indexed items. 








2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR. For students 
of elementary and junior high schools 
. « - 12 volumes of facts, maps, pic- 
tures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 








3. BRITANNICA 
WORLD ATLAS. 


A world at your 
finger-tips ... 126 
full-color maps, 
geographical and 
trade statistics 
charted, com- 
pared, indexed. 








4. BRITANNICA 
BOOK OF 
THE YEAR. 
l-volume encyclo- 
paedia of 1944 
world events . . 
1,000,000 words 
. entirely new 
cover to cover. 








IN STEP WITH 
A FAST-MOVING 
WORLD 


e Epucators everywhere know the value of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authen- 
tic information. What you may not know, however, 
is that a careful plan of continuous annual revision 
enables the various Britannica publications to keep 
abreast of a changing world. 


e The 1945 printings—fresh and new—demonstrate 
even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 
editing and preparation that has made Britannica 
the standard reference work of educators for 
generations. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through its 
Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman), now offers the foremost col- 
lection of sound and silent motion pictures available 
for teaching purposes. We will be glad to give you 
further information about these films, and our new 
“Lease-to-Own” plans. 


ae Britannica 


i 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





For complete information on how the Britannica family of 
publications will help your school, fill in and mail the attached 
coupon—today. 
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I ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
| 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
| Please send me information concerning the publication | 
J have checked. No obligation, of course. 
i E 1 dia Britanni Britannica Book of the Year 
oO Britannica Junior D Britannica Junior Units of Study 
0 Britannica World Atlas (J Britannica Teaching Films 
5. BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF I Name Title 
STUDY. Two complete sets, each I 
containing 10 separately printed | School — 
units of study material . . . keyed to 
Britannica Junior . . . invaluable Street se 
study booklets. 1 City see State 
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Celebrate Citizenship Week 


By Jor C. Howarp 


OW IS THE TIME to complete plans 

for the local observance of Citizen- 

ship Week May 14-20. Plans should also 

be developed for “I Am an American 

Day.” By joint resolution of Congress 

the latter is observed on the third Sunday 
in May, which is May 20 this year. 


The observance of these occasions pro- 
vides an opportunity (1) to give recogni- 
tion to newly naturalized citizens of 
which there were more than 400,000 last 
year; (2) to give recognition to young 
people who, during the year, have 
reached voting age; (3) for suitable cul- 
mination to the school activities of the 
year intended to set our 30,000,000 ele- 
mentary and secondary-school pupils 
upon the path to loyal and effective adult 
citizenship. 


The National Education Association 
Committee on Citizenship suggests that 
some activities be developed in every 
school still in session for this occasion. 
In the schools Citizenship Week may be 
stressed through special assemblies, 
plays, pageants, films, forums, posters, 
radio programs, and in other ways. Com- 
mencement programs which come during 
this week may well be devoted to the 
theme of citizenship. 


The schools should also cooperate with 
other agencies in the development of 
community-wide celebrations. In the 
community there should be citizenship 
recognition and induction programs for 
the young people who have reached vot- 
ing age during the year even though such 
programs now are made difficult by the 
fact that so many young people are away 
from home on war duty. However, those 
who are at home can be honored by cere- 
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Chairman, Advisory Committee on Citizenship 
for Kentucky 


du Pont Manual Training High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


mony and those away, by letter, certifi- 
cate, and public listing of names. 


In every community where foreign born 
citizens have completed naturalization require- 
ments, the community should plan a citizen- 
ship induction program. 


Program Aids for Citizenship Recognition 


Ceremonies is the title of a 72-page booklet 
just issued by the Immigration and Naturali- 


zation Service of the Department of Justice. _ 


It may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Useful for 
all kinds of citizenship recognition ceremonies, 
it includes selections on Americanism, creeds 
and oaths, and sample programs. 


Wanted: Reports of Citizenship 
Week Activities 


The NEA Committee on Citizenship is plan- 
ning to compile reports of activities spon- 
sored by local school and community organ- 
izations during Citizenship Week May 14-20 
and as a feature of “J Am an American Day,” 
which comes on May 20. At the close of this 
period, please write to Joe C. Howard, du 
Pont Manual Training High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky., chairman, State Advisory Members 
of the NEA Committee on Citizenship, giving 
information as to the number and kind of 
school activities in recognition of this ob- 
servance such as assemblies, plays, forums, etc. 
Also report upon community-wide activities 
such as the observance of National Citizenship 
Week and “I Am an American Day” pro- 
grams in recognition of young people who 
have reached voting age, and ceremonies 
honoring newly naturalized citizens. With 
such a report send as complete a collection as 
possible of printed programs, pictures, letters, 
editorials, articles, and other materials. 
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security, no endorsers needed—Repay in 
convenient monthly instalments LOCALLY MANAGED 
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credit and you never have to ask o help families stretch their dol- Phone: J Ackson 4291 
friends or relatives to act as guar lars Household’s staff of home ; 
pi i, ais ta a Household economists has published a series Evansvizze. In 

ae : of practical booklets on buying Coen 

mn office near you, the simple trans- : Household Finance 

df action may be completed entirely Ricclicine liom eadtcharen Corporation 

n- by mail. makers find many helpful sugges- 3rd Floor, Third 
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RELATIONSHIP OF A STATES INVESTMENT IN TEACHERS SALARIES 
TO 
CERTAIN ITEMS MEASURING ITS ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


AVERAGE SALARY PER MEMBER INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF (1) 
KENTUCKY 
WEST VA. 
INDIANA 
CONT.U.S. 
CONN. 
SCALE Mill$100 

PER CENT OF HOMES WITH MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION (2) 
KENTUCKY 
WEST VA. 
INDIANA 
CONT.U.S. 
CONN. 
SCALE SEB 10 PER CENT 

PERCENT OF HOMES WITH RUNNING WATER (3) 
KENTUCK Y 


$1932 





62% 





WEST VA. 
INDIANA 
CONT.U.S. 
CONN. 
SCALE SB 10 PER CENT 

LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE PER CAPITA (4) 
KENTUCKY 
WEST VA. 
INDIANA 
CONT.U.S. 
CONN. 
SCALE SE $ 100 

CIRCULATION OF 18 NATIONAL MAGAZINES PER 1000 POPULATION (5) 
KENTUCKY 
WEST VA. 
INDIANA 












$463 
$851 


$1354 





CONT.U.S. 
CONN. 
SCALE SEE SO MAGAZINES 





(4) DATA FROM U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 1941-42 
(2) U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 1940 

(3)U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 1940 

(4) THE SPECTATOR CO., 19¢0 

(S)AUDIT, BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 1940 


K.EA-1945 
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1 Kentucky Adopts 
| The Alice and Jerry Readers 


for Basic Use in Grades I, II, III 


ee heeek kena ie aa 


= (mere meee (me (meee (mt (es ( ee 


Know the Complete Alice and Jerry Program 


1. BASIC READERS Grades | through VI (Ky. adopted 
1-3) 

2. READINESS or REVIEW READERS for Each Grade. 

Parallel or Absorption Readers for each Basic Reader. 


TRADITIONAL LITERATURE READERS KEYED 
WITH EACH BASIC READER. 


x sre (ee, (crs (pes Cr (cr (en (se (crs (en ( ce ( 
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ACCESSORY MATERIAL 
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MANUALS FREE to teachers using Basic Readers 
Readiness Tests free to teachers using Basic Readers 
WORK BOOKS FOR EACH BASIC AND READINESS READER 


PICTURE CARDS, SENTENCE CARDS, PHRASE CARDS, WORD CARDS 
AND POCKET CARD HOLDER 


UNIT TESTS FOR EACH UNIT IN EACH BASIC READER 
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WRITE CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. or 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, EVANSTON, ILL., for free descriptive 
folder and price list of the ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM. i 
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An Unusual Opportunity 
Facing Our Schools 


[ YOUR SCHOOL BOARD should call you 
in and say “we are sorry to inform 
you that your salary is to be cut 50%”, 
what would your reaction be? Well, 
that’s just what inflation would do to 
most any teacher. Teachers’ salaries do 
not increase at all, or much less rapidly 
than do rising prices during an inflation- 
ary period. The actual salary, expressed 
in purchasing power, drops week by week 
or even day by day if inflation really 
gets under way. 


What can teachers do to defend them- 
selves? The answer to that is important 
and should stimulate pride. They can, 
if they will, do more than any one else 
can do! They can do it for the benefit 
of all citizens but for the especial benefit 
of people on fixed incomes. 


Fighting inflation is a matter of both 
the head and the heart. Granting that a 
person is fully informed on the confusion, 
hardship and downright misery brought 
by inflation, only a heartless schemer, 
who hoped to ‘cash-in’ on the woes of 
others, could possibly welcome inflation. 
If enough people know how Inflation and 
Deflation bring disaster, there will be no 
inflation. They will so act as to prevent 
it. Next to winning the war, then, there 
is no other objective before us as a nation 
bigger than that of preventing inflation. 


What can the teacher do to prevent it? 
The teacher, through instruction of pupils 


in the classroom, and through community 


meetings, forums and radio broadcasts, 
can do more than any other leader. The 
radio, the newspapers and the magazines 
are reaching many people—but not 
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By Ben H. Darrow 


Educational Services Specialist 
Regional Office of Price Administration 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


enough, and they cannot hope to give as 
thorough an understanding, nor as much 
stimulation to action, as can a superin- 
tendent and his teachers. 

In this brief article we cannot hope to 
outline the full list of ways in which the 
classroom, the auditorium, the Parent 
Teachers Association can imbed in indi- 
vidual citizens the willingness to do the 
things that keep inflation away. But we 
can list a few and point out how every 
reader may obtain an “Educator’s Kit” 
which will enable him to put his entire 
school into the battle against black mar- 
kets, rising wages and prices, cashing of 
War Bonds, foolish spending, all of which 
provoke inflation. 

The understanding of inflation—how 
it is always followed by deflation—how 
people become confused, uncertain and 
worried—how it robs them of their life’s 
savings and ends in. stagnated business, 
joblessness and hunger—all these are 
mental concepts of which the educator 
should be and is, the best possible instruc- 
tor. These matters deal with large con- 
cepts and generalizations. They require 
breadth of view and of sympathy. In 
these the educator should and does excel. 

Furthermore, no one else has a daily 
contact with such a big share of our 
population. No one else is so much a 
matter of dinner-table conversation. The 
views of no one else are so generally 
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INCORPORATEO 





SECOND FLOOR 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING eres 4. y 
Dear Friend: 


The HARDEST PROBLEM the school teacher is ever called upon to solve is that of 
making the last pay check in the Spring do until the first one in the Fall. There are many 
expenses that must be met during the Vacation Period. 

Each year at this time hundreds of teachers find our special WITHOUT SECURITY 
LOAN PLAN a big help in solving their financial problems. 

We will advance any amount to you up to $300.00 on your own signature without secur- 
ity—with no endorsers—no wage assignments—no deductions and we do not notify your 
school executives. 

A small payment each month will repay the loan. If you prefer you may postpone mak- 
ing payments during the Vacation and begin paying after you receive your first check. Of 
course, you have the privilege of paying off the loan in full before maturity and you will be 
charged interest only on unpaid balances. 

We suggest that you take advantage of our BY-MAIL PLAN which guarantees complete 
privacy because the entire transaction is conducted in your home. Just fill in and mail the 
accompanying coupon—let us know how much money you want. We will then mail you in a 
plain sealed envelope full particulars and necessary papers. 

You will receive a CASHIER’S CHECK drawn on our local bank for the full amount of 
the loan; or if you prefer we invite you to come to our office for a private interview at which 
time your loan may be completed and you will walk out with cash in hand. 


Cordially yours, 


DOR President. 


P. S.: TO OUR MANY PRESENT AND FORMER CUSTOMERS: If you want additional 
cash let us know how much. Our files contain all the necessary information. We will wel- 
come an opportunity to serve you again, ' 


GCL:mfm 





Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS,” also full details about your 
BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner 
and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 


Name Amt. wish to borrow $ 











If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount $ 


Street or R. F. D. Address 














City. County 
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heard and accepted as those of the Amer- 
ican educator. 

“If inflation is held during the dan- 
gerous period ahead, it may well be be- 
cause American schools increased their 
support at this time.” While Rationing 
and Price Control have, to date, suc- 
ceeded beyond our fondest expectations 
—yet experience shows that the upward 
pressure will grow enormously in the 
period ahead. Only a well informed cit- 
izenry will hold onto war bonds, refuse 
to make foolish purchases and stick by 
rationing and price control. 

Therefore, we suggest a definite plan 
to every school not already actively pro- 
moting education against inflation. 


Procedure 

1. The Superintendent or Principal 
should designate a staff member as 
Director of OPA Service or Chair- 
man of an Anti-Inflation Education 
Committee. 

2. If not already available, the “Edu- 
cator’s Kit” should be ordered from 
your own District OPA Office. If in 
Western Kentucky write to L. A. 
Cassidy, Information Executive at 
700 Kenyon Bldg., Louisville 2, and 
if in Eastern Kentucky write to J. 
Walter Greep, Information Execu- 
tive, 152 E. Short St., Lexington, Ky. 


3. Inthe “Kit” your committee will find 


a. Lesson leaflets on rationing, 
rent, price control and ‘a 
score of pertinent problems. 

b. A 17 page mimeographed 
leafiet entitled “How Sec- 
ondary Schools Can Contrib- 
ute to the Home-Front Econ- 
omy in Wartime” and a 10 
page leaflet covering the 
same theme for Elementary 


Schools. 
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4. The school may consider, as many 
already have, that some of the mate- 
rials are so valuable that they should 
be in the hands of every school fam- 
ily and accordingly mimeograph 
them or print them in the school 
print shop in quantity. For example 
Detroit has printed 600,000 copies 
of a 4 page pamphlet, used it in the 
classroom and sent it home with old- 
er pupils. Such a personal extension 
and deepening of the teaching done 
in the classroom has a much greater 
effect on many families than any 
radio broadcast or article in the 
newspaper. 


5. The mimeographed pamphlets are 
replete with suggestions of lessons 
that can be dropped into the various 
grades and as a part of various sub- 
jects. There are suggestions for As- 
sembly programs and activities, the 
School Library, Bulletin Boards, the 
Radio Workshop, Science Clubs, So- 
cial Studies, Mathematics and many 
others. In the leaflet for Secondary 
Schools specific projects are sug- 
gested for Arts, Business Education, 
Economics, English, Geography, 
Government, History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Sociology, Speech 
Classes. 

In summary— 

Many groups and agencies, including 
many schools, are already fighting infla- 
tion, but the upward surge against price 
ceilings may become so great that an en- 
larged program of instruction by schools 
might be the decisive factor. The urge 
is therefore both patriotic and personal. 
The objective is second only to victory on 
the battlefront. 





It requires 17 tons of paper to print 
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Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s 
our recipe for whipping up many 
kinds of those vital little parts your 
big brothers use in the trucks they 
tear around in, and the planes they 
bounce against the sky. Hard on 
mac} .inery, those kids. So we bake 


‘em plenty of the best. 






Years ago, a group of research men put 
on a little show for other General Motors 
engineers. “See those little odd-shape 
parts? You've been forging them, or 
casting them in various difficult ways. 
Now, after years of research, we've found 
a better way to make ’em.” 


Then the bugles blew for war. In the 
early days, training was carried on with 
make-believe equipment like this truck 
taking the part of a tank in maneuvers. 
You can see how badly needed were the 
tough gears, long-lasting bearings and 
other vital parts for war machines. 










“We take 


dered metal, fine as flour, 

like this. Then we mold it into any shape 

needed, and aon pest pressure in 
le 


Sbecial machines m _ - this pur- 
pose. And then we bake these parts in 
electric ovens. The parts are better, and 
we can turn them out faster.” 





And right there, our powdered metal- 
lurgy showed what it could do. It 
shaved time and costs. Little, top-quality 
barts like these poured forth in floods. 
More than a thousand different parts 
were made in large quantities. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET © PONTIAC - 


OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « 


CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK AND COACH « GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon - GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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In all war machines, such little unseen 
barts must be able to stand up and take 
it. And they are taking it—all because 
men learned how to make parts out of 
metal “flour” in peacetime, much as a 
good cook might 7 











ad - i 
These little parts worked fine in 
frigerator, and in washers and troners 
too. They were used in your car because 
they were sturdier and more dependable 
in the hard-to-get-at places. They were 
a big help to General Motors in making 
more and better things for more people. 
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Evaluating the Community School 


(Continued from Page 28) 


3. The school should help locate com- 
munity needs, solve community prob- 
lems, and develop community re- 
sources by relating the skills to actual 
situations which exist in the commu- 
nity. 

4, An effective approach to understand- 
ing problems of national and world 
importance is to base learning exper- 
iences upon local community prob- 
lems. 

The fundamental processes are taught 
effectively in the community school to the 
extent that: 

1. The problems and illustrations are 
drawn from the life of the community. 

2. The materials and activities are ap- 
propriate to the interests, abilities, 
and needs of the pupils. 

3. The pupils themselves realize the 
need for learning fundamental proc- 
esses. 

4, The skills are used naturally and ef- 
fectively. 

5. The pupils are conscious of acquiring 
the fundamental skills in studying 
community problems and resources. 

6. Drill in the fundamental processes is 
purposeful and enjoyable. 

7. The skills acquired in school are suf- 
ficient to enable the pupils to meet 
their needs for successful living. 

8. The pupils are aware of the facts and 
principles involved in a particular 
learning experience and know how to 
use them in solving other problems. 

9. The pupils increase use of the skills 
acquired. 

Since the community can furnish un- 
limited resources for first hand exper- 
ience, effective community schools are 
developing throughout the country. The 
following suggestions are offered to 
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teachers who are interested in the devel- 
opment of effective community schools. 

1. Teachers must know their commu- 
nity thoroughly if guidance is to be ef- 
fective. No two communities are alike; 
and each community must progress from 
its present state of development. 

2. The scope of the community broad- 
ens as children advance. The small and 
inexperienced child is concerned chiefly 
with his immediate community which is 
the schoolroom. Then comes the school; 
the village; the town or city; the county; 
and so on until the world is included. 

3. The specific phase of community 
life to be studied must be determined. 
Experiences should be real and should 
include worthwhile activities which will 
assure success. This is particularly true 
if the confidence of the children and 
parents is to be gained. 

4. Changes should be made gradually 
and carefully. 

5. Parents should be urged to visit the’ 
school frequently and to take part in ac- 
tivities:so that they may see the many 


‘benefits to be derived from this type of 


learning. The idea that a parent should 
come to school because the child is not 
behaving or is not doing his lessons well 
should be overcome as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

6. Every effort dealt be made to be- 
come acquainted with people, agencies, 
and other sources from which informa- 
tion may be obtained. County agents, 
4-H Club workers, state departments, lo- 
cal libraries, and colleges and universi- 
ties are interested and want to help. 

A teacher in a one-room rural school 
believed that the school should consider 
the problems of the community and 
should do something about them. She 
also believed that the school program 
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R moving one ton one mile by 
Frail. the average charge — and 
note that word “average” — is less 
than one cent. 


O.K., you may say, that ought to 
make freight rates simple. Why 
not “sell a ticket”? for moving 
freight, just like selling a passen- 
ger ticket? Take the number of 
tons, the number of miles, the 
average charge, and figure it out? 


We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


Some freight is cheap, heavy, little 
subject to loss and damage. Some 
is valuable, light and bulky, 
difficult, risky and expensive to 
handle. Such differences in the 
character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one 
would suppose that charges should 
be the same on a ton of coal as on 
a ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one 
cent per mile for hauling a ton of 
some of the heavy, low-priced 
commodities would mean, in 
many cases, making rates so much 
higher than they are now that 
such commodities could not move 
over the long distances we have 
in this country and be sold at a 
profit in distant markets. 


On the other land, rates on more 
valuable articles can be much 
higher than the average without 
making any appreciable differ- 
ence in the price at which they 
are sold. 


So, to make it possible for all 
sorts of freight to be moved to 
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market, and at the same time meet 
the necessary costs to the railroad 
of doing the job, there came to be 
these differences in freight rates 
— with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit 
from the amazingly wide distribu- 
tion and use of all sorts of com- 
modities all over America. 


‘Prices’ tailored to the 
public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But 
that’s because commerce is com- 
plex. Rates, or transportation 
prices, must be made for the move- 
ment of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various 
routes between tens of thousands 
of places, all over the country, 
and under all sorts of conditions. 
If those prices, as a whole, are 
too low, the railroads won’t be 
able to meet the costs of doing 
business. But if transportation is 
priced too high, the traffic doesn’t 
move — and that is not good for 
either railroads or shippers. 


And so it is that over the years 
the railroads have worked on a 
basis of “what. is best for our 
customers is best for us.” It is to 
the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It 
wants to encourage the growth of 
industries. It wants to encourage 
agriculture. It wants to encourage 
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“What does it cost 
to Supp a lore aMde?” 








mining, lumbering, every other 
type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose — to 
meet the needs of commerce — 
and are revised to respond to 
changes in those needs as they 
come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished to prevent undue discrim- 
ination in railroad rates as between 
shippers and communities, and to 
see that rates are ‘‘just and 
reasonable,” 


All railroad rates are open 
covenants openly arrived at after 
discussion between the railroads 
and shippers. All rates are pub- 
lished, are filed with the I.C.C., 


and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who 
isn’t satisfied has the right to ask 
that the I.C.C. step in and investi- 
gate. And more than 250 volumes 
of I.C.C. reports show how active 
the Commission has been in this 
respect. 


This principle of tailoring trans- 
portation prices to the public in- 
terest has stood the test of time — 
and no man who has made a sin- 
cere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system 
for all concerned. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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would be enriched through meaningful 
activity which tied the school and com- 
munity together. She used the following 
approach as a means of departure from 
the formal textbook program that had be- 
come traditional. 


The playground was muddy. The 
floor of the building could not be kept 
clean. (There was no janitor.) The 
room was too crowded for indoor play. 
Little care had been taken of the prop- 
erty. The insight and the wise guidance 
of the teacher directed the interest of the 
children to the problem of the play- 
ground. 

Some of the questions which arose 
were: “How can we keep the ground 
from being muddy? What can we do to 
keep the dirt from washing away? Who 
can help us? What do we have here that 
can be used?” 

Gradually more children began to take 
part in the discussions. The tightly 
closed circle extended its boundary to in- 
clude the teacher. Everyone was made 
to feel he was needed. (It took time to 
reach many of them). The teacher was 
a constant guide. Committees were 
formed. Letters were written. Soil 
was studied. Walks were taken through 
the woods that surrounded the play- 
ground in search of shrubs, trees, and 
vines that could be used. Stones and 
rocks were collected. Meager homes 
supplied necessary tools. The county 
supervisor suggested names of people 
and agencies. Books were borrowed 
from the county library to supplement 
the texts. A school bus was used to take 
the children to a nearby farm to observe 
a project in terracing. Parents came 
from short and long distances to help. 

The playground was measured. Plans 
which included the location of a ball 
diamond, a playhouse for the tiny chil- 


dren, and a place for play equipment, 
were drawn. Crude play equipment was 


made. Soon, there was a stone walk 
from the road to the front steps. Later, 
walks were made to the outside toilets. 
Clumps of sod were dotted about. Shrubs 
were planted around the building. At- 
tempts were made to stop erosion. 


Physical activity and mental activity 
developed simultaneously. Spelling, let- 
ter writing, arithmetic, science, reading, 
geography took their rightful places. 
Drill became a necessary part of the pro- 
gram because some could not read, some 
could not write, some could not spell. 


Most of all, children learned to work 
together harmoniously on an activity of 


common interest, to share experiences, to 


accept recognition and commendation, to 
face failure that had meaning, to evalu- 
ate individual and group progress, and to 
think constructively of their community. 

Interest in improving the school did 
not die with the culmination of this ac- 
tivity but by the end of the seven months’ 
term the building had been painted. 
Chairs had been mended and reseated 
with woven strips of old inner tubes. 
(This was before the war). . Each child 
had his own drinking glass, and a place 
for washing hands had been provided. 
Better lunches were being discussed. Art 
and music were gradually finding a def- 
inite place in the curriculum. Parents 
looked on and helped — some with en- 
thusiasm, some with questioning, some 
with disapproval. 

This was the beginning of one commu- 
nity school. It took foresight, courage, 
determination, creativeness, understand- 
ing, humor and leadership. 

There are many approaches which 
may be used effectively if one knows his 
community. Shall we as teachers accept 
the challenge? 
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Can you tie this?... Have a Coke 











He knows he’s back at home base when Mom 
brings in the Coca-Cola from the family re- 
frigerator. All hands gather ’round and the 
reunion starts off with refreshment. The words 
Have a Coke always strike the old spark of 


familiar friendliness. Be sure there’s enough 






“Coke”=Coca-Cola 
4 You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
A called by its friendly abbreviation 


Coke on hand at your house. Get a supply of 
Coca-Cola today. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPARY 
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First Vice-President—C. W. Marsuart, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


James T. Atton, Chairman.................... June 30,1946 Gienn O. Swine, Covington............-+------ June 30, 1945' 
Henry Cuamosers, R. 2, Paducah............. June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson June 30, 1947 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville.................. June 30,1947. R. T. Wurrtincuitt, Hazard............. ....J une 30, 1946 
Louis Arnotp, Morgantown... ..June 30,1945 P. H. Hopkins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
WarrEN Peyton, Hartford.... ..June 30,1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow er, Louisville... June 30,1947 James.H. Ricumonp, Murray..............----- June 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 






BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 





June 30, 1945 


TERM EXPIRES 











Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fiasr Distrricr: 


President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Sxconp Disraicr: 
“ott W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 


y. 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
eld, Ky. 


Tarp District: 
President—Holland Harvey, Greenville, 
y. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourts District: 


President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 
burg, Ky. 

Secretary—Mrs. Grace Weller, Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky. 


K. E. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon: 


President—Mrs, Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 
DeraRTMENT oF Srconpary EpucaTIon: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Firtg District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Upper Cumsertanp District: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 


Mippite CumBerLanp District: 
President—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- 
set, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer EE. Losey, West 
Somerset, Ky. 


- 


Uprer Kentucky River District: 


President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


Nortuern District: 


President—Mrs. John C. Kellogg, 


Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelser, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr, Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


hacen No report 
Secretary—. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President--Miss [Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. . 


Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


~~ pilinamaanel Bone, Madisonville, 
y. 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS : 

President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 
Louisville, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT oF Fine ARTS: 
Music Section: 

President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 

of Education, Louisville, Ky. 
Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 

DeparTMENT oF VocaTIONAL EpucaTIoN : 

President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 

Agricultural Education: 

President—G. H. England, Campbells- 
burg, Ky. 

Secretary—L, B. Truitt, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


JOURNAL 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, 
Ky. 
Secretary— 


Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 


y. 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF HicHER Epucatron: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 


esident—Harvey Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 


Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. -Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 7 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, 


Thomas, 


Cloverport, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E. A, Pranninc Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Charles C. Graham, Berea, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President— 


No report 
Secretary— P 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lisrary Group CoNFERENCE: 

President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 

Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 

School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

International Relations Section: 


eee No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
Association: 


President—W. 
State Teachers College, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
Richmond, 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 
x eth 


Kentucky of Chemistry 


Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 





*DepaRTMENT oF Ciassroom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


amp cr No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


Poe No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 

tion: 

President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trusters or TeacHer’s RetirEMENT SysTEM : 


TIME EXPIRES 
January 1, 1948 





Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, Barbourville, Ky.......-. June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville. 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Tae 


TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1946 





June 30, 1947 





June 30, 1945 








J. A. Caywood, C 


W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville 


June 30, 1947 





Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 2623 Washington St., Paducah 


Maurice F, Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, Henderson 


June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1945 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


ComMiIssIon ON ProressionaL Eraics: 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky. 


L. C. Curry. Bowling Green 
Edward L, Cawood, Harlan 


June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 








Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort.....................-....January 1, 1948 
Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, du Pont Manual, Louisville.................June 30, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 


W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky............. 


TIME EXPIRES 
sicanaamesoanenscccse UG. OO) SREO 
June 30, 1945 





June 30, 1947 Mrs. Geneva C 





Holland Rose, Benton, Kyo... sssscsesescose-sseeee 


May, 


acsmeeeeeseeee dune 30, 1948 


Nineteen 


Forty-five 


pb li Cc 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 


pbellsville, Ky 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler 


TEXTBOOKS 


Growinc Up Witn Numpsers for grades 
1-5 is a series of five arithmetic workbooks 
by Rose and Ruth Weber, published by Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers. Careful attention has been 
paid to every fundamental process, the vocabu- 
lary has been checked and the presentation 
is colorful and direct. 

The newest additions to the AVIATION 
READERS series are “The Men Who Gave Us 
Wings” and “Aviation Science for Boys and 
Girls”, published by Macmillan. Interesting 
stories, abundant illustrations, and ample vo- 
cabulary are among the attractive features. 
This set would prove valuable as a text or for 
supplementary reading. 

A Basic VocasuLaRy oF ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL CuHILpREN by Henry D. Rinsland, 
published by Macmillan, is a scholarly and 
exhaustive investigation presenting a list of 
words for each of the eight elementary school 
grades. Since it is based upon thorough re- 
search, it should have great value to the 
teacher, administrator, and writer of textbooks 
in determining the proper grade placement of 
each frequently used word. 


SPELLING To WRriTE by Wheeler and Moore 
is a seven-book series for grades 2-8 inclusive, 
emphasizing the importance of everyday usage 
of words. The methods of presenting words 
is unique and appears sound and useable. The 
books are attractively illustrated. Dr. Arville 
Wheeler, one of the authors of this Heath 
publication, is superintendent of schools at 
Ashland, Kentucky. 

SPEECH FOR ALL by Lyman N. Fort, pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon, is an excellently 
planned and presented introductory speech 
text. The three main divisions are Speech 
Production, Speech Consumption, and Formal 
Speech. The exercises and drills are espe- 
cially clever; ample opportunity is provided 
for the student to progress at his individual 
speed. 

Ginn and Co. publishes the AtTwoop- 
THomas GEocRAPHY SERIES which is complete 
with workbooks and manuals for teachers. 
The five-book set is an exemplary one, em- 
ploying a well-integrated system of presenta- 
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tion, modern teaching methods, profuse and 
useable illustrations, and a very complete pic- 
ture of the geography of the world. The 
individual books are called “Neighborhood 
Stories”, “Visits in Other Lands”, “The Amer- 
ican Nations”, “Nations Beyond the Seas”, 
and “The United States in the Western 
World.” 

Our Country, by Mitchell, Stall, and ° 
Snyder, published by Heath, is an attractive 
and stimulating social studies book for use in 
the lower grades. The story form of presenta- 
tion is used most effectively; and the book 
could be used widely as a supplementary 
reader. The colorful illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese, a master artist, are attractive indeed. 

The World Book Co. furnishes a much- 
needed text for high schools in PsycHoLocy: 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS by T. L. Engle. 
It is well and authoritatively written and 
serves as an excellent background for further 
studies in school or in life. 

ConsuMER Economic ProB_eMs by Shields 
and Wilson, published by South-Western, is 
an up-to-date revision of this popular text of 
consumer education. It is replete with illus- 
trations and with suggestions for discussion 
and application. 

An attractive set of primary readers is 
supplied by Macmillan in the Topay’s Work- 
Pray Books by Gates, Huber, Peardon, and 
Salisbury. The books are sound and carry out 
the philosophy of Dr. Gates. Interesting 
facts and stories and colorful illustrations 
make them of indisputable appeal. There are 
three pre-primers, a primer, and readers for 
the first three grades. 


JUVENILE 


Susan by Robbie Trent. The Viking Press. 
$2. The author is a former resident of Louis- 
ville and Kentucky, and in “Susan” she is no 
doubt remembering many of the incidents 
of her childhood. Susan was a charming 
and precocious girl who lived on a Kentucky 
farm and for whom living was a glorious ad- 
venture. Her days spent at school and her 
trials at writing are especially entertaining. 
The author’s style is simple and particularly 
geared for the story which she tells. Younger 
girls will enjoy the story and they are sure to 
clamor for more companionship with Susan. 


SCHOOL 


JOURNAL 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 





SUMMER SCHOOL 1945 
First Term Opens June 4, Closes July 11 


Second Term Opens July 12, Closes August 17 





Opportunities for Study Will Include 


Remedial Reading Clinic 
Workshops for Emergency Teachers, Helping Teachers and for Persons 


Interested in Curriculum Improvement 
Academic and Professional Courses in Twenty Different Departments 


A Special Course for Attendance Officers 
Graduate Work Leading to the Master of Arts Degree in Education 


Courses and Counseling Service for Returning Veterans 





Special courses in arts and science for students planning to study medicine, 


dentistry, law, engineering, theology, medical technology, nursing, social service, etc. 


Training School Units will be open for Observation and Supervised Student 
Teaching during the first term. 





For further information write 


Paul L. Garrett, President 








U. S. POSTAGE 
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The facilities of a modern state university make 
a summer of study at the University of Kentucky 


a challenging possibility. 





UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Summer Quarter 


First Term—June 11-July 18 
Second Term—July 19-Aug. 25 








For further information as well as a copy of the picture book, address 


The Registrar 


SIRE EO ae eR meee cer ery NARI EN NRA ITT 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 
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